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latest publications and get a great deal 
from magazines and periodicals. Then we 
put forth a special effort, of course, to 
guide the student in his work, in his re- 
search and study, and to push the tech- 
nical books which we have on the shelves. 
Our day's work is very similar to that of 



a college reference library and that of a 
public library, except that the librarians 
and all of our workers bear in mind that 
they are wearing the uniform, are serving 
in a military camp, are there to help win 
the war, and that "war is hell." 



CAMP LIBRARY WORK AT A NAVAL TRAINING STATION 

By Heebeet S. Hirshberg, Librarian, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio (Camp Librarian 

Great Lakes, III.) 



The fundamental difference perhaps be- 
tween the men in the naval camps and 
those in the army camps is that the men in 
the naval camps are without exception 
volunteers. They have not been drafted. 
A good many of them have perhaps had 
the thought of the approaching draft as an 
impetus to their enlistment in the navy, 
but men of this kind are likely to be of a 
higher degree of average intelligence than 
those who are in the army camps. The 
result is that in the navy camps we have 
practically no men who do not speak Eng- 
lish. There is a great variety of men, 
as there is in the army camps, but the aver- 
age grade of intelligence is doubtless 
higher. 

The Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
is largely devoted to a series of schools for 
the preparation of men in different sub- 
jects. The library in serving these men 
puts collections of books in the regimental 
headquarters, which are really the school 
headquarters, and the regimental com- 
mander appoints some detail to care for 
the books and that man acts really as a 
school librarian. 

We have groups of men, 1,800, 2,000, 
2,500, all studying the same subject. The 
problem of supplying a sufficient number 
of the same kind of books to those men of 
course is a tremendous one, and it is al- 
most impossible for the library to find 
enough books on the few subjects which 
those men are studying to supply them with 
the books they need. 



Another point of contact of the camp 
library in the navy camps which the 
library in the army camp does not have is 
that with the training ships. The men 
after a period of training ashore are sent 
to sea. Placing books on the cruisers is 
of course one of the things which the navy 
camp library can do and which the army 
camp library cannot do. 

A method of contact with the men which 
we are considering at the Great Lakes is 
one which is used and has .been used for a 
great many years in county libraries, and 
that is the book wagon. When the men 
first come to camp they are placed in de- 
tention for a period of three weeks. Parts 
of the naval camps are devoted entirely to 
detention purposes. During the period of 
detention the men are forbidden to con- 
gregate in buildings and of course they 
find the time boresome because of the fact 
they are not yet acquainted with their 
messmates and are left a good deal to 
themselves, especially for the first few 
days. I believe that by using the book 
wagon and taking the books right out 
among the men, we can educate the 
men to the use of the books as they come 
into the camp. 

At Great Lakes the camp library has 
been for some time and is still in one of 
the detention camps. The great influx of 
men made it necessary to include the 
camp in which the library was placed as 
part of the detention camp. The men were 
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forbidden to come into the building. In 
order to offset the detention regulation, 
the library was brought out onto the porch. 
A table and a collection of thirty or forty 
books were placed on the table and the 
men passing by get the books from the 
library steps. Such an adaptation to con- 
ditions would be practically impossible in 
a city. Library assistants would not want 



.to take the position of peddling their books 
from the steps, but in camp we think noth- 
ing of that sort of adaptation to conditions. 
Other conditions are practically the 
same as those found in the various army 
camps and the methods of the distribu- 
tion of books are very similar to those 
so completely described by the army camp 
librarians. 



A DAY AT FORT LEAVENWORTH 
By Maby L. Titcomb, Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 



When I got a letter asking me if I 
would go to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and 
look over the situation and see what 
was needed there and make recommenda- 
tions as to whether we should have a 
separate library there, whether we should 
appoint a permanent librarian and what 
should be done, I was not a bit interested. 
You know what we think of Fort Leaven- 
worth — we think of it as a place where 
people go when they are finished, and 
I was just beginning — but I said, "Now, 
see here, these are military orders and 
I go where I am told to go." 

My first visit before going to the camp 
was to the community house. There in 
Leavenworth they have really a rather re- 
markable community house. The trolley 
line is along the stretch from the Soldiers' 
Home at one end of the town to Fort 
Leavenworth at the other end. Midway 
between, just in the center of the town 
on the line of the trolley, is this com- 
munity house which consists of a double 
store apartment upstairs and down, very 
attractively fitted up, with a hostess and 
a Y. W. worker and a man representing 
the Fosdick Commission. There I got in 
touch with things. 

When presented to the Colonel in com- 
mand of the army post at Port Leaven- 
worth, I explained in detail what the 
American Library Association was, the 
national association of librarians in the 
«ountry, and about the money we had 



raised and what we were trying to do 
and that we were working under the Fos- 
dick Commission of Training Camp Ac- 
tivities. The colonel was very cordial. 
He said he did not know whether his 
soldiers had much of any time to read 
or not; that he worked them pretty hard, 
and if they had any time every one that 
came there had at least two sisters and 
a mother and sweetheart, "but you can go 
ahead and do what you please; you have 
my permission; you have a free hand in 
the camp." 

We went to see the chaplain of the 
disciplinary barracks. Before the chaplain 
came in, I talked for quite a little while 
with a young trusty there in the room 
who was the chaplain's secretary, a 
Pennsylvania boy, cultivated, a perfect 
gentleman. The prisoner's brown, like 
a wood-dye, trousers which have never 
seen a crease, very baggy at the knees 
and with the prisoner's number on each 
knee, and when the men go out to work 
they have such a number on the back. 
That young fellow talked to me without 
the least consciousness of himself what- 
ever. He told me about the library; he 
told me they were making a loose leaf 
catalog and showed me the number of 
sheets; they were doing that in the print 
shop in the educational school. He apolo- 
gized for the appearance of the sheets 
because he said they had different men 
at work on it from time to time and some 



